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PLATO'S TESTIMONY TO QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 1 

It is commonly held among classical students that word-accent 
was originally designated by the terms npoo-mhla and dppovla, 
and that, as technical expressions, these words, together with 
pijicos for quantitative length, appear first in Plato. In proof of 
this theory two passages are adduced: Rep. iii. 399 A, and Crat. 
416 B. 

To begin with Rep. 399 A, after discussing with Glaukon the 
various app.ovLai or modes (keys) of music, Socrates proceeds : 

ovk 018a, e(j>r)i> cyd>, ras dpfiovias, aWa KaTakenre eKeivrjv rx\v dppoviar t) ev 
re ■nokepx.Kg TTpa£ei Svros (Svrmsi) avSpeiov Kal ev Ttawr) j3iaia e'pyaaia 
rrpewiii-Ttos &v ptp.rjO~ai.TO <p86yyovs re Kal npoamhias , Kal airorvxovTos 
i] els rpavpara t] els $avarovs lovros r) as Tiva aWtjv crvfxcpopav nevovTOSy 
iv ttckti tovtois napaTeTayp.evios (cat Kaprepovvrtos ap.vvop.ei/ov t/jv tvxiv' — 

which passage is thus Englished: " I know not, said I, the harmo- 
nies ; only see you leave me that particular harmony which will 
suitably represent the tones and accents of a brave man engaged 
in a feat of arms or in any violent operation [Jowett: 'the note 
or accent which a brave man utters in the hour of danger and 
stern resolve']; who, if he fails of success, or encounters wounds 
and death, or falls into any other calamity : in all such contingen- 
cies with unflinching endurance parries the blows of fortune". 
<D. J. Vaughan). 

Now can we ever believe that in classical Greece a brave man, 
(avSpelos), engaged in a hard struggle, really uttered <p06yyovs re kuI 
■n poo Mas, " tones and accents ", or " notes and accents " ? The 
absurdity here lies of course not in the term <j>06yyoi which means 
' sounds ', and occurs frequently in Plato, but in npoo-aSiai, which 
occurs here only in Plato. But irpoo-ipb'iai here cannot be authentic, 
first on account of the peculiar meaning attached to it and then 

1 In this study the stories on Quantity and Accent, as recorded in Anon. 
AiaX. S' (Frg. Philos. I 550, ed. Mullach), and Pseudo-Sergius iv. 531 f. (ed. 
Keil) have been left out of account ; so further [Arist] Poet. 20, 4. Categ. 4, 
4; Rhet. 3, I, 4, as being demonstrably and admittedly Byzantine inter- 
polations. 
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on account of its plural form. For it is well known that irpoaa&la 
as a technical term, accentus, is a coinage of later times. There 
is no doubt that the word npoo-abla originated in connection with 
'singing' (wS(})> that is music — the mother or forerunner of poetry 
— and that it denoted an abstract notion, a by-singing ; cadence 
of the voice, rhythm, tone, in other words the modulation or 
intonation formed by the rhythmical succession of stress (ictus) 
and fall. Now as singing and recitation are inseparable from 
speech, the npoo-abia or intonation connected with verse gradually 
came to be applied also to the spoken language in the form of 
tone (not word-accent). Hence Aristotle, our oldest testimony 
to the term jrpoo-aSla as ' tone ' (in the singular !), speaks of it as of 
a well-known element in speech and so represents it as a safe- 
guard against the quibbling of sophists when they seek to 
pervert the true sense of written statements. While the sophists,, 
he says, (Elen. Soph. 4 8; — cp. Poet. 26, 18. Elen. Soph. 20, 3. 
2i, 1. 23, 3) can often pervert the sense in written composition, 
by misreading or mispronouncing its words, we can restore the 
true sense by reversing the reading method of the sophists, that 
is by using ' distinctness ' or clear enunciation (hialpeais) and the 
proper tone (npoaa&la) where they have resorted to the reverse 
process (Elen. Soph. 23, 3; also 20, 3). Thus in expressions like 

to pkv 011 KaranvBerai opf$pa> [* 328] and to ov KOTaXveis, the question 

whether we should understand "this (wood) decays there" (off 
KaTcmideTai) or "this (wood) does not decay" (ov KaranidtTai), and 
"wherein thou dwellest" (ov KaraMcis) or "thou dwellest not" 
(ov KaraKidi) — depends upon the tone of the voice (npoo-wBia), that 
is upon whether we utter ov in a relaxed (ov) or stressed (ov) tone. 
In single or isolated words (napa oWpeo-u>), he proceeds, such 
quibbling is ' not easy ', unless in such cases as BiSopev and opos 
(Elen. Soph. 4, 8 and 20, 3). Even here, however, the TrpoaaSia 
(tone of the voice, vocal accentuation) decides the point : SiBopev 
(= ' we give ') or SiBopev (= SiddW ' to give '), and 6'pos 'mountain * 
(not Spos boundary !) or opo's ' whey '. 

The current reading in this passage of Aristotle (Elen. Soph. 

20, 3) IS I ov yap €<tti diTTov To napa rfjv binipto-iv ' ov yap 6 qvtos Xoyos 
(argument, quibble) yiverai Smtpov/uevos, ein-ep pri koi to opos (D 6 opos) 
Ka\ opos Tij irpoo-mdia \4%9ev o~t)p.alvti erepov. ctXX iv pin rots yeypapptvois 
Tavrbv opopa orav e'/c t5>v avriov arotxtlav 17 na\ aaavTcos — kok(1 8 tjbr) 
■naptio-rjpa 7roiovvrai — ra §€ (pdeyyopeva ov ravrd* Now as Aristotle 

wrote opos <cai opos, the reading of the second opos as Spos and the 
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consequent interpretation of npon-adla as referring to the rough 
breathing is inadmissible. Not only is such a reading irreconcilable 
with the use of n-poumSio in the remaining passage of Aristotle; 
as I have already indicated elsewhere (Histor. Greek Grammar 
508 note), such an interpretation is contradicted by the ex- 
plicit statement of ancient theorists discussing this very passage 

of Aristotle: Bekk. Anecd. 743 dfayivoxrKdii Set "koto Trpoo-tt>8lav", 
tJToi KaO ov *x €l r dvov V ^ e '£ ( s> <*>£ ph dvayvfavai to opos opos Kal to dyvos 
6 Kn&apos, ayvos, Kavrtvdev €is irXdprjv dyayeiv tov aKpoaTrjv, Ka\ avTi tov 
opos, tv\ov 6 YprjTTOs rj to TavyeTov rj n aXAo, 6p6v vorjaai rjyovv to 

vSaraSes tov ydXaKros. This is moreover corroborated by Galen 
when, referring to the same passage of Aristotle, he says (t. XIV 

583, ed. Kiihn) : irapd Se Tr)v irpoo-iohlav (ylyverai to o-6<f>io-p.u), otov 
•Sittov yiyvrjTai, Kaddnep ei> Tft) opos eoTJ/Kff. to yap StirXovv Trapa Tr)v Sitt^v 
7rpoo-(o8tav f Tt8tp4vr)v kot dp\as r) ntpiaipovpevrjv. So further 59^. As tO 
the passage lb. 591 iv ptv ovv ovopaaiv r) npocrcaSla 7ro»« to Sittov' uvrt) 

yhp €<f> €KUT€pOV €\K€l TOTJVOpa, SiO'TTtp iv TG> OpOS €0-TTJK€lf \_r) Saaela .J, KaT 

Apxds Tedelo-a fj p.q, — the statement, if genuine, weighs little against 
such overwhelming and explicit testimony to the contrary. But, 
as the text runs, the bracketed term r) oWcia here cannot be 
authentic, the subject of Zotijkcv and Ttdelo-a being avTt) (r) vpoo-abia). 
The above usage in Aristotle of irpoo-qbia as cadence, rhythm, 
ione, seems to have prevailed as late as the close of the second 
century b. c, seeing that Dionysios of Thrace, our oldest gram- 
marian by profession, represents npoa-mSia (still in the singular !) 
as an 'art', that is to say as one of the several requisites of the 
art of delivery or 'trained reading'. In scholarship (ypappartKr), 
Schol. peydXt] ypaiip.aTiK.rj') he says, the first requisite is "trained 

reading" according to prosody (dvdyvao-is ivrpifir)s Kara npoaaStav) 

which prosody, together with vnoKpio-is (impersonation, Schol. 
fiip.r)o-ts) and Siao-roXr) (distinctness, clear enunciation, the buxipto-is 
of Aristotle) constitutes the "faultless recitation of poetry". 
For while xm6K.pi.o-is (impersonation) shows the intrinsic value 
(apcTij) of the piece, and Siao-roXr) (clear enunciation) the sense 
contained therein, npoo-aSla shows the t(x"1, which expression 
obviously refers to the rhythmical or metrical treatment of the 
piece recited; so that npoo-mbla would indicate the rhythmical 

1 At the time when this scribe wrote the term ■Kpoou&ia had assumed the 
meaning of ' accent' ; whereas irpoaudia for ' spiritus asper ' (if aspiration can 
be termed wpoaudla) is a still later development. 
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reading or scanning. — It is hardly necessary to add here the 
well-known fact that when in the course of Alexandrian or Graeco- 
Roman times, special signs of prosody (cr^eia wpoo-aSias) were 
resorted to, these visible signs along with those invented for accent, 
breathings, stops, etc., assumed the concrete name of vpoo-mhla and 
gave rise to the plural irpoa-aSini, a term which henceforth applies 
to the eye and is very common among later Greek and Latin 
grammarians. 

The preceding short account makes it clear that Plato's strange 
expression <p6byyovs t« k<u rrpoaadias, ' the tones and accents of a 
brave warrior', cannot be genuine. It is very probable that 
Plato's earlier MSS read <p66yyovs re koX IJP02QIAA2 or npos- 
<rE>QiAA2 i. e. jrpdr <ye> <Z8ds: 'the sounds (the fooi) and 
even songs of a brave warrior, engaged in a feat of arms. 1 

It would seem, then, that some scribe of the Graeco-Roman 
or Byzantine period, who was unacquainted with the adverbial 
use of koi npos among the ancients, but was familiar with the 
grammatical term irpotrqdlai, so common in his time, mistook or 
misread Kanrpoo-at&as for Kanrpo<ra>t8ias and so tampered with the 
passage. — At all events the term n-poo-mSia cannot be genuine in 
Plato, because it occurs nowhere else in his writings, because it 
appears in the plural form, and because it yields no sense. 

The other passage in Plato already referred to, is of still greater 
import, since it is often appealed to as representing Plato's direct 
testimony to accent and quantity in his time. Crat. 416 B: Her- 

mog. ri be to KaXov J — Socr. rovro )(a\€7ra>Tepov Karavorjo-at' Kairoi \eyet ye 
(Aeyovcri ye GrIPd) avrb appovia pbvov Kal prjKei rov oZ iraprjKTau 

Thus referring to this passage in his Pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek (p. 33 English trans.), Blass says: "Plato in his Kratylos 
(416 B) indicates the difference between koXov and koXovv simply 

1 That Kal ■Kpbe (ye) occurs as an adverbial expression in classical texts, 
is known to classical students. Compare e. g. Rep. 328 A Kal ixpbe ye navvvx'iba 
TzoiijOOVGLv. ib. 466 E Koivy orparevoovrai Kal npbc ye a^ovffi r£>v Ttaibuv elc rbv 
nblepov baoi dbpoi. Soph. 234 A. Gorg. 469 B. Men. 90 E aXoyia Kal a/iadia ye 
npbe . Legg. 746 D. — Arist. El. Soph. 4, 7 roaovrov Kal en npbc. Hdt. 3, 6 ex 
rqc 'E/lAadof TtaGTjC Kal npbc ek Qocvlkijc Kepapoc eoayerai TrXqptjc olvov die rov 
ereoc eKaorov, 5, 6, 7 ra re dfj oXXa 01 'Slkvuvloi kripuv rbv ' Abprjarov Kal br/ 
Tzpbc ra nddea abrov rpayiKOloi x°P°i c eyipaipov. 6, 125. 7, 157 ZayKlaiovc re Kal 
Aeovrivavc Kal Trpbc 2vp7]KOGiovc. ib. 184. Dem. 4, 28 rd?Mvra evevr/KOvra Kal 
jUKpdv ye 7r p b e. Eur. Ph. 610 Kal KaraKreva ye Trpbc. Hel. no. 956 aitbdoc re 
Kal rtpbc auoov. Med. 704 bluka Kal irpbe y' et;e?,avvofiai x^°fbg. 
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as one of accent and quantity." The same statement is repeated 
in his very meritorious edition of Kiihner's Ausfiihrliche Griech- 
ische Grammatik (vol. i. 318): "Plato (Crat. 416 B) setzt den 
Unterschied zwischen koKov und koKovp (beides damals kaaon 
geschrieben) ausser in die Quantitat [^i/ieos] auch in die ap/iovia 
d. i. den Accent." 

This belief — let us at once say this fallacy — which seems to be 
almost general among modern scholars and critics, can be traced 
back to Byzantine commentators and scribes who, being aware 
that the 'beautiful' (jb koKov) is also ' attractive' , wished to connect 
it with koXovv i. e. 'inviting'. Thus Hermias of the fifth Christian 
century commenting on Plato's Phaedros says (p. 6, ed. Ast) : 

(piXov yap to KaXov, kXt/tikov bi> etr iavrb Kai eiriTptrtTtKov' fttb Ka\bv 
Xe'yerai itapa to KaXctv ctr iavrb robs ipavras. This fanciful 

etymology seems to have been popular with the scribes and 
schoolmasters of subsequent times, since we find it repeated in 

the Uncritical Etym. M. S. V. '»eaXor' napa to Ka\a>, €K tov KaXftv 
trpbs eavrbv Ikoo-top, i>s 'dyadbv' i(p' o ayav dlofiev (!). It is apparently 

this popular view that the copiers of the codices GHP had 
in mind when they substituted \e'yovo-i, 'people say', for X«'y«, 'it 
means.' In agreement with this very notion the scribes of the 
Bodleian and Venetian, BT, represent Socrates in Crat. 416 C as 

Saying: ovkovv to Kakiaav to. irpdyftaTa Kai to Kakbv ravrov ioriv', where 

Stephanus changes nakea-an to koKovv, while modern editors, follow- 
ing Badham, have adopted koXovv for koX6v, so that the passage 

now Smoothly reads : ovkovv to KaKiaav to npaypara Kai to koXovv 

tuvtov ior-iv; tovto htavoia 1 i. e. "are then that which named things 
and that which names them identical? is this meaning?" Ac- 
cordingly Kakio-av and koXovv here stand simply for the equally 
common alternative expressions ovop.aaav and ovopa&v, and the 
passage therefore has nothing to do with koXov. 

Let us now return to our particular passage Crat. 416 B and see 
whether it really speaks of ' accent ' and ' quantity '. Hermogenes 
had just put the question to Socrates what is alaxpov and what is 
koXov, two opposed but naturally associated notions. To the 
question about ala-xpov Socrates replies that rb iprroo-l{ov Kai to-xov 

Trjs porjs to ovra \01S0peiv pot (paivtTai ft la iravrbs 6 to ovop.aTa TiOeic, Kai 
vvv rffl aei iaxovTi top povv tovto to ovofxu Wero <irb Heindorf} 

1 The common punctuation : ravrov iari tovto, dtavoia ; is erroneous, since 
after to KaT^cav and to ko^ovv we should expect r) dtavoia. 
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deto~xoppovv (B, aeio~\opovv Heindorf)* vvv be avyKpoTrjoavres altr)(pov 

Kakovaiv, i. e. he who coins the names appears to me to scoff 
throughout at everything which hinders and checks things from 
their flow; so he now gave r<u ae\ taxovn tov povv this name: the 
aticrxoppow. At present however, people have ' contracted ' it and 

Call it aloxpdv. 

Having received this explanation, Hermogenes proceeds to the 
second part of his question: W 8e to k<iXoV ; ' what then about the 
Beautiful?' To which question Socrates now replies as follows: 

tovto xaAeTTcorepoi' KaTavorjaat. koitoi Xeyej ye (SO BDT, \eyovo~i ye 
GHPd, \eya> el ye Schanz) airo' appovla povov Ka\ pr/Kei tov oS 
(P, toO ov B, to o GHPT, tov o bd) waprJKTat. — EPM. 7ra>? 8tj', — " 1 his 

kuXop is more (rather?) difficult to understand. And yet it tells its 
own tale : it has been produced only by harmony and by the 
length of o. — Herm. 'How so?'" — Stalbaum's translation of (taiVoi 
Xe'yei ye kt\. by ' quamquam ro Ka\6v dicit numeri tantum gratia; 
atque hoc nomen mora syllabae ou est mutatum ' is both arbitrary 
and meaningless. On the other hand Heindorf and Buttmann 
declare the whole passage to be most obscure and corrupt, which 
opinion is certainly justified by the ungrammatical and meaning- 
less constitution of the text : KaiVoi ye Xeyei <iut6 appnviq p-onoir Kai 

p.rjKei toC ov iraprjKTai. For — (i) while Hermogenes declares himself 
unable to understand the alleged etymological explanation given 
by Socrates and so asks him again : How do you mean that ? 
(n-Ss 817; n-is Xe'yeis;), Socrates calmly proceeds, not however in the 
attempted etymological method, but in a philosophical speculation 
about the fialure of kcl\6v ; (2) alter Xe'yei ye airo we should expect 
either on (»f) or an infinitive (n-apijxoVu), which latter has already 
been proposed; (3) adopting the punctuation kmtoi \«'yei ye airo' 
Apuovla kt\. and assuming the reading appovia naptjKrat to form 
an independent clause, epexegetic of Xe'yet ye atno, there is no 
subject nominative to naprjKTat. But apart from these grammatical 
difficulties, is there any logical connection between the question 
of Hermogenes and the answer of Socrates? Hermogenes asks, 
What is xaXdi'? and Socrates replies that 'it has been produced 
by accent only and by the length of 0.' But the form and consti- 
tution of KaXov prove the very reverse, both syllables in it (mX») 
being short. Or are we to believe that to the question, What 
is icaXoc? Socrates gave the trickish answer as to how koXovv has 
been obtained ? 

However, for this absurdity neither Socrates nor Plato is 
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chargeable; the responsibility lies with the interpreters and 
copiers who mistook Plato's words Appovla and TraptJKrai for 
'accent' and 'derivation', two technical terms quite familiar to 
the grammarians. But dppovla here as elsewhere in Plato, 
means 'consonance', 'symmetry', 'harmony' and the like, never 
' accent '. Indeed the term dppovia for accent (jdois, toW) is a 
much later usage adopted by the grammarians in Graeco-Roman 
times. Still less probable is the application of p.rjKos here to 
metrical or grammatical 'quantity'. As a matter of fact p^kos 
here (if genuine !), as everywhere else, is used in its ordinary 
meaning of 'longitudinal size', 'length', longiiudo, a usage con- 
firmed by Plato himself further below in his remark about A and 

H (427 E) : to 8 av 3\<f>a tcS pcya\<a (i. e. p(yA.j dni'Saxe Kal rat ptJKti 

(i. e. ^iHkos) to 7), on p.€yd\a ra ypdppara. Compare also Phaedros 

244 C: olovoto-rtK^v enavdpaoav f/v vvv olavumnriv r«j> Q o-tpvivovTcs 
oi veai Ka\oi>aiv. 

For these reasons I hold with Heindorf and Buttmann that the 
passage is corrupt. What the original reading was I do not pre- 
sume to have discovered. At the same time I believe that a clue to 
the solution of the question is afforded by the subsequent remarks 
of Socrates and other parallel passages in Plato referring to the 
term K a\6v. In all these places, Plato (or Socrates) avoids all 
etymological speculation upon the Beautiful, ko.\6v. In the passage 
under discussion, we are told that the origin and nature of mikov 
is a rather difficult question (xa\eiraTepov). At the same time we 
learn that the term is 'self-explaining' (airo Xe'y«)> that 'it is in- 
dicative of its Own meaning ' (rijs Stavoias ns eotKcv enavvpja toCto to 
Svo/ia), and that the term is the proper expression of that wisdom 
which produces such things as we accept believing them to be xaXd : 

op&ws apa (ppovijo-fas avTfj t) enavvfua ivriv, to ko\6v, T?)r Ta roiavra 
dir€pya£op€VT]S a §17 KaXa <pdo~Kovres eivai d<nra£6fie0a. 

In striking agreement with these views, Plotinos seeks to define 
the Beautiful by the following half etymological (ica\6v-Ka\f~iv) 

1 Similarly in Phaedo 100 C-E: faiveral p.01 el ri hoTtv aXko KaXbv, ovie 61' 
ev clTJm Ka'Kbv eivai tj 6i6ti fierexec eneivov tov Ka"Kov • Kal irdvTa dij ovto Tieyu 
. . . ova a.7Ju> tc noiel abrb KaXbv fj 17 exeivov tov kuaov elre napovoia elre xoivovia 
eire biry Si) Kal biro( irpooyevofiew] (edd.-voi))* ov yap In tovto Suaxvpi^opai, aW 
bn Tip xaAip to. xaAa ylyverat xaXd. tovto yap fioi ihxei dofyahkoTaTov eivai Kal 
epavrif) aironpivaadai Kal &AA<p t Kal tovtov e%6pevo^ riyovpai ovk av iroTe ireoeiv dXX 1 
aafyaXeg eivai Kal tjiol Kal OTtp ovv dXXip diroKplvatrdai bri Tip KaAtp Ta xaXd yiyveTai 
KaXd . 
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half philosophical speculations (de Pulchr. 50 D, p. 4, ed. Creu- 

Zer) : W oiv io-Tiv 6 Kivei ras oyjffts tS>v deapevav Kai emoTpiabn irpos avro 
Kai (\k(i Kai fv(j)paiv€aSai rrj 8ea iroiu ', tovto yap evpovres rax' &v iirifiddpa 
aiiTai XP^^" 01 Kai ra aWa Bcaaaifitda. \('yerai pep 87 irapa irdprav, i>s 
dnfiv, i>s avppeTpia t&v pepiiv irpos aXXtjXa /tat irpos to 0X01/ , rii t« ri/s 
dxpotas (evxpfias Codd.) irpoo-redep to jrpo? ttjv o^riv, KaXXor iroici. Kai 
fOTtv avTots Kai o\ats rois aXXoiff iraat to KaXot? aval, to o~VfifxiTpois Kai 

ixtpeTprHiivois irrdpxeiv, ktX. — and so on passim. 

These remarks of Plotinos appear to be very suggestive with 
reference to our passage : to ko.\6v dppovla irapij<Tai. For while his 
concluding words evidently reflect the aesthetic speculations of 
the ancient philosophers including Plato (Xty«-at napa ndvrav 
as clweh), the introductory sentences obviously reflect the etymo- 
logical connection of koXov with KaXeiv, popular already in Plotinos' 
time. Now keeping this theory of Ka\bv-Ka\elv in view and 
remembering that in Plotinos' time dppovia had assumed the mean- 
' of accenting ', we are warranted, I believe, in considering Plato's 
commentators and copiers as the source of the mischief: imagining 
that, like themselves, Plato associated ko\6v with Kakew and that he 
also used dpuovia in the sense of accent, they 'emended ' the passage 
and so made Plato say that koXovv comes from KaXbv by a mere 
change of accent and by lengthening o to ov. I hold then that 

in the sentence aiiTO dppoviq povov \ko\ ptjKet tov o?] irapr/KTai the 

bracketed words are interpolated. 

Be this as it may, a careful and critical study of all the Platonic 
passages alleged to refer to quantity, proves that Plato, though 
often discussing metrical passages, never indeed alludes to 
quantity. This is almost as striking as is the parallel phenomenon 
in him that, although he very often busies himself with the 
etymological analysis of words, many of which are aspirated, he 
never refers to aspiration. 

On the other hand, accent is distinctly mentioned by him and 
denoted by the very appropriate terms o£trnjres, 'degrees of stress', 
ogirepov ' relatively stressed ', PapvTepov, ' relatively relaxed or sub- 
dued', then o-vWapq o|eia, a 'stressed syllable', or o-v\\af$r) fiapeia, 
a 'relaxed (subdued) syllable.' On this point the following passage 
is decisive beyond all doubt: Crat. 399 a-b: npmrov piv to ToioVSe S« 

evporjaat irepi ovopaTrnv, on TroXXaKts eirtpftdWopev ypdppara y ra d i^aipovpev 
Trap ftovXopeda ovopd^ovres Kai Tas o^urijras pera(idWop€v' olov All 
<pl\os- tovto tva aWi prjparos (phrase) ovopa fjp.iv yivryrai, to tc hepou 
avrodev l£>ra e£ei\opev (i. e. At'qSiXoy or A'lqStXoy) Kai avri o£ei'ar rrjs 
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fiiarr)c arv\Ka^rjs (Ak^iXo?) fiapeiav £<p9ey£dp.e9a (l. e. Ai^iXor Of Ai'^iXos — 

mark here also the absence of all reference to the quantity of 

At ' Contracted ' or arvyKeKpoTtjpevtjti from An !) aWmv be Tovvavrlov 
c/iftdWnfiev ypdppara, to be fiapvrepa <o£urepa Buttmann> <f>9eyy6pc9a. 

As to Aristotle, the passages, quoted above, p. 76 from him show, 
abundantly that he not only speaks of accent under the name 
of irpovMa, but that he also indicates the nature of accent or 
irpocrmbla; he even adds (see above p. 76) that people had then — 
in his time — begun to indicate the irpoa-abia by accentual marks 
or 'accents': ijbr) napda-qpxi iroiovvrai. — That similar graphic marks 
were occasionally used to indicate also quantity, would appear 

from Poet. 26, 3: tan irepiepyd£co9tu rots crq/ifioir kcu payp-aSovvTa, 
tmep eVoiei Saxriorparor, Kai btabovra oircp e'iroiel Mva<ri9eos 6 'Onovpnos, 
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